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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE III 1 

THE westward shift of the centres of greatest achievement 
in Europe, as determined by the reaction of expansion, 
has been no less conspicuous in the domain of the in- 
tellect than in the realms of industry, commerce and finance. 
Genius has winged its way from the countries that had been 
foremost in medieval times to the lands along the shores of the 
Atlantic, whose men of enterprise were the first to fare across 
the seas. It is not altogether an accident, perhaps, that their 
so-called " golden age " should have been more or less con- 
temporaneous with the beginnings or height of their activities 
among non-European lands and peoples. And it might fairly 
be supposed that the nations which occupy the centre of the 
continent and have risen anew to eminence in mental prowess, 
have derived much of their opportunity and inspiration from 
the fact that they, too, have shared in what Europe at large has 
received from the vast regions outside its bounds. 

The more Europeans have learned about the rest of the 
world, the greater has become their desire to increase their 
knowledge of it and the stronger their inclination to observe 
conditions which might suggest valuable analogies or contrasts. 
This result has been made manifest, of course, in the huge 
number of publications descriptive in one form or another of 
oversea areas and their inhabitants or revealing the influence 
exercised by them on the mentality of Europe. It has ap- 
peared, also, in the establishment of learned societies, in the 
holding of congresses and the creation of other cooperative 
agencies representative of special fields of research and in the 
dispatch of scientific expeditions. The collection of stores of 
materials in museums and similar repositories and the acclimat- 
ization in Europe of exotic plants and animals, are further ex- 
amples of the appreciation shown by Europeans of the treas- 

1 Concluded from the Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxxiv, pp. 210-225. 
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tires of the lands across the sea which have enriched their 
sphere of thought and consciousness. 

The provincialism of an old order, resting on tradition and 
authority, keeping a section of mankind isolated from its fellows 
and maintaining it in ignorance and routine, has broken down 
before a tremendous broadening of contact with different stages 
of civilization over the entire earth. Ancient, biblical and 
patristic domination of the mind has been overthrown by the 
rise of a rational and scientific concept of the universe and the 
systematization of learning in that regard. From the forces 
thus engendered the thought of Europe may be said to have 
been affected in three ways : first, through the impulse given 
to the revival of a secular outlook on life, an appreciation of 
worldly things and human relationships; second, through the 
arousing of curiosity and interest, which has conduced to philo- 
sophic and scientific inquiry; and third, through the enhance- 
ment of credulity and imagination along lines that have assured 
an acquisition of wider fields of expression in literary and 
artistic endeavor. 

To an age of vague notions about the outer world has suc- 
ceeded an era of explorers, travelers and investigators who 
have been able to demonstrate the truth or falsity of such ideas 
by actual evidence. Verification could thus become a possi- 
bility and from a possibility a habit. Through the reports that 
have been furnished and the things that have been gathered 
the faculty of close observation has been developed. It has 
been made practicable, accordingly, to specialize in the exam- 
ination of what is characteristic of a single phenomenon or of 
groups of phenomena world-wide in their distribution, and 
eventually to discuss the supreme problem of the origin and 
destiny of man and his relation to the universe in which he 
dwells. 

Given the philosophy of life prevalent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it would seem desirable to begin a brief survey of the 
possible effects of oversea enterprise on specific phases of 
European thought by reference to the moral and religious con- 
sciousness. Relationship with new lands and peoples may be 
said to have had consequences both debasing and elevating. 
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Among results of the former type may be mentioned the en- 
hancement of pride, prejudice, indolence and extravagance, and 
the development of an earth-hunger, a commercialism and a 
greed for wealth which has found satisfaction in the plunder or 
exploitation of native peoples and the robbery of European 
rivals. Those of a beneficent sort, on the other hand, would 
include the heightening of courage, enterprise and initiative 
which have made the men of Europe go forth to see the world, 
with all that this contributes to tolerance and enlightenment in 
human understanding. Even the gross immorality inseparable 
from contact with racial servility or inferiority, the unfortunate 
status of the half-breed, the unfairness and cruelty practiced 
upon slaves or otherwise " backward " folk and the callous in- 
justice of " contracts " into which " natives " have been in- 
veigled, have not been without their value to the European at 
home. In might well be asked, in fact, whether these things 
have not been responsible in some degree for the revulsion of 
sentiment that has appeared in Europe after a sufficient expos- 
ure of the wrongdoing has been made. To what extent a 
public and widespread knowledge of the inhumanities perpe- 
trated by Europeans across the seas has served to call into ex- 
istence the modern spirit of humanitarianism, is a further ques- 
tion that suggests an answer. 

So, too, the various phases of relationship with non-Euro- 
peans seem to have had a broadening effect on the religious 
conceptions of Europe. This assumes a variety of forms. It 
would comprise, for example, tendencies to breed indifference 
or skepticism and, by strengthening an interest in the present 
world over against that in a world to come, promote liberty of 
conscience. In a similar category stands the influence of oppor- 
tunities overseas for material and spiritual betterment on the 
decline of religious discontent and animosity at home. The 
fact is not without significance that the first genuine trade war 
kindled in Europe by rivalries on the ocean and in distant lands 
occurred immediately after the last of the religious wars. 
European theologians, moreover, have had to deal with a 
number of highly perplexing problems derived from an ac- 
quaintance with the strange or little known people of earth and 
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not to be solved by medieval authority. Above all, a new 
enthusiasm has been awakened in Europe in behalf of a diffu- 
sion of the Christian type of faith and morals, enabling Christi- 
anity to become what it never had been before — literally a 
world religion. Europe may thus be said to have attained an 
understanding of its great ethical mission, namely, to render the 
bounds of Christian civilization coincident with those of the 
habitable globe itself. 

The vast increase of European knowledge about the shape, 
size and conditions of the earth has given a mighty impulse to 
the scientific study of geography and to a corresponding de- 
velopment of cartography. It has led to an enunciation of the 
great principle of the essential unity of nature. Proofs, also, 
have been supplied of the influence exerted by the configura- 
tion of the land on climate and of this in turn on organic life 
and its distribution. Both systematic travel, as a means of 
diversion or instruction, and scientific exploration, furthermore, 
are European activities that have been created in response to 
incentives from overseas. 

Whether or not the beginnings of the expansion of Europe, 
rather than the " Renaissance ", the fall of Constantinople, the 
Protestant Revolution or some other conventional point of de- 
parture, may be correctly taken to mark the inception of the 
modern world, certain it is that the scope, content and character 
of the writing of history show many an evidence of the impres- 
sion made upon it by the knowledge of regions overseas. The 
life record of peoples cultured and uncultured everywhere on 
earth has been added to the intellectual treasury of Europe. 
Only after the secrets of the globe were laid bare has it been 
possible for the story of the achievements of mankind to attain 
anything like universality. Genuine world history has been the 
outcome. Narrowness and superficiality of concept, also, ex- 
clusive regard for politics and religion and the narration of 
memorable occurrences that would appeal to the literary sense 
alone, have been replaced by an interest in civilization as a 
whole. Chronicles have given way to treatises descriptive, 
critical and interpretative. Ranging into fields of inquiry 
opened up in every part of the earth and laying each under 
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special contribution, modern historiography has been enabled 
to become a social science, a means of comprehending the life 
of man in the light of his past activities. The idea of progress, 
based upon a natural and not a miraculous causation, consti- 
tutes its cardinal theme. 

Thanks to the work of European explorers and excavators, 
the sites of many an ancient civilization beyond the confines of 
Europe have been uncovered. Monuments that had been re- 
garded merely as curiosities, encumbrances or quarries, as the 
case might be, have been made to furnish evidence for the his- 
tory and characteristics of the peoples who produced them. 
What had been handed down in the form of scanty allusions 
by the writers of classical antiquity has come to be supple- 
mented to a degree which renders it possible largely to recon- 
struct the records of remote times. Through the attention 
directed to ancient remains in Europe itself and through com- 
parisons drawn with similar material found elsewhere, historical 
concepts and perspectives have undergone profound modifica- 
tion. The rise of archeology as a division of systematic 
knowledge appears thus to be a consequence of the migration 
of Europeans overseas. 

Among the factors that have served to create and develop 
international law, one is the circumstance that Europeans have 
navigated ihe oceans and established their power in distant 
lands. Thereby the question of the freedom of the seas has 
been posited. In response to needs arising overseas mathe- 
matical and physical devices for the demarcation of boundaries 
have been adopted and made the basis of diplomatic negotiation. 
How far the sovereign nations of Europe have had a right to 
take possession of territories belonging to no one acknowledged 
as civilized in the European sense, is a further problem that has 
engaged the attention of the juristic and legal thought of 
Europe. So also has the nature of the duties and responsibili- 
ties thereby incurred. 

To what extent the establishment of economics as a branch 
of European learning has been promoted by the process of ex- 
pansion is an inquiry that must be pursued in connection ob- 
viously with a study of the course of reaction along industrial, 
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commercial and financial lines. It would include, for example, 
a survey of the theories elaborated and the principles laid down 
in reference to the means of developing oversea resources. 
What the relative advantages or disadvantages to the welfare of 
Europe accruing from the utilization of the materials drawn 
from that quarter have been, is a matter equally pertinent to 
the subject. 

Interest in the characteristics and circumstances of non-Euro- 
pean peoples and in the origins of the types of life they have 
exemplified may be regarded as primarily responsible for the 
rise of anthropology and the kindred sciences that have sprung 
from it. So long as large masses of humanity were withdrawn 
from view, the natural history of man could not be elucidated. 
Nor could an intellectual attitude which left the determination 
of man's position in nature and the general scheme of creation 
to metaphysics and theology, and which looked upon the cus- 
toms and institutions of " natives " as " ye beastlie devices of ye 
heathen ", be overcome. Not otherwise, also, could the dis- 
position of the pioneers of European enterprise to start " civil- 
izing " the inhabitants of oversea lands by destroying whatever 
civilization they might have had, be checked. Through the 
growth of knowledge about non-Europeans, then, it has become 
feasible to apply scientific principles and methods to the study 
of man and the races of man and to trace their evolution from 
savagery to civilization. 

The origin of several of the sciences called " comparative " 
and of others associated with the investigation of certain types 
of ancient culture, is similarly traceable to oversea influences. 
From them in turn a methodology has been devised for appli- 
cation to European ideas and institutions. How the process of 
expansion has affected both language and the science of lang- 
uage, for instance, may be viewed from a variety of angles. 
One of them is the effect of the use of the mother tongue in 
oversea ventures on the disappearance of Latin as the medium 
of intercourse among scholars. Another is the manner in 
which the vernaculars of Europe have been enriched from ex- 
otic sources. Intimate acquaintance, furthermore, with the 
languages formerly spoken in the Orient, notably Sanskrit, has 
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brought into being comparative philology with all its subsidiary 
branches of investigation. Light has thus been thrown upon 
the origin and relationship of the European peoples, facilitating 
the classification of races and clarifying the European vision of 
antiquity. 

As departments of scientific inquiry, comparative religion 
and comparative mythology find their roots in the study of 
non-European religions and myths. Examination of the primi- 
tive and the more advanced types of belief and worship has 
served not only to provide a vast amount of information about 
cults, rituals, superstitions and folklore, thereby refuting many 
a tradition of orthodoxy, but also to create a variety of theories 
about the origin of human ideas on the subject of the super- 
natural. It has furnished the key to the stores of wisdom 
garnered by the peoples of remote antiquity, revealed their 
moral, social, economic, legal and political conditions, aided in 
the attainment of a conception of the progressive development 
of society from rude beginnings, and demonstrated that there 
is no folk on earth, however rude, which is devoid of religion. 

Still another department of scientific knowledge which owes 
its inception to discoveries made in connection with oversea 
expansion is comparative jurisprudence. Through an analysis 
of the legal customs of peoples of markedly different grades of 
civilization in various parts of the world, a new perspective has 
been given to the study of Roman law and of the legal institu- 
tions of modern Europe. Ideas previously prevailing as to the 
essential character of law and institutions have thus been shown 
to be little more than variations on modes of action that recur 
over and over again, however differently they may have been 
treated. 

One evidence at least of the influence on European education 
which has been exerted by contact with non-European methods 
of instruction is that furnished by the adoption of the moni- 
torial plan, or the system of mutual teaching by the pupils 
themselves. The necessity of adequate preparation for over- 
sea service, moreover, has led to the establishment of schools 
for special training. 
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Only in a secondary sense may it be said that sociology, as 
the science of the associated life of humanity, owes anything to 
the process of expansion. In this respect, assuming that the 
Industrial Revolution and the theory of evolution were to a 
large extent the products of enterprise overseas, both may be 
called its direct progenitors. It has drawn much of its inspira- 
tion, also, from several branches of scientific thought of which 
the origin or development is traceable to influences derived 
from a study of non-European peoples and their environment. 

Philosophy, on the other hand, has been profoundly affected 
by the discoveries that have been made by Europeans in the 
world at large. In great measure through its rationalistic in- 
terpretation of new and important facts of human nature re- 
vealed in this wise, many of the fundamental theories held in 
modern times about the origin and functions of the state and 
of society have been brought forth. Criticism of European 
conditions and schemes for their betterment have, accordingly, 
been suggested. As a rule they have been the product of a 
direct study of the evidence supplied by the men who had ob- 
served the characteristics of peoples overseas. Sometimes, 
however, they have taken the forms of opinions alleged to have 
been expressed by pseudo-aborigines or Orientals of what they 
had seen and heard in Europe, and made a vehicle of satire or 
condemnation by the European philosophers themselves. Since 
the wisdom of the East has been unveiled by the researches of 
European scholars, the reaction on the philosophic thought of 
Europe has, of course, become still more powerful. Then, as 
the contact of Europeans with non-Europeans has successively 
widened, grave problems concerning the relationship of races 
have arisen which tax the genius of philosopher, scientist and 
statesman alike to solve. 

In the realm specifically of the natural sciences the contribu- 
tions of oversea expansion have been numerous and varied. 
Through its agency, in collaboration with what has been dis- 
covered by the investigation of purely European phenomena, 
the manifestations of nature everywhere have been subjected to 
analysis and classification. The idea of a connected system of 
the universe, of the existence of unity amid diversity, the con- 
ception of an ordered plan in creation, of a huge organism in 
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process of development, of a continuous scale of being that 
rises successively from lower planes to higher, of the mutability 
of species, of the principle of biological evolution — all these 
find their source to a greater or less degree in what has been 
supplied to Europe from lands beyond the sea. Both the scope 
and the methodology of science have been enlarged accordingly. 
Philosophy, also, has thus been enabled to devote its energies to 
the elucidation of natural history. 

Just as in the case of the development of astronomy, so the 
origin of meteorology and oceanography may be ascribed to 
influences born of the activities of Europeans on the sea and 
overseas. Astronomy, indeed, could not become a science 
until the earth had been made known, and the stellar and plan- 
etary system visible far beyond the bounds of Europe had been 
duly observed and compared with that apparent at home. Its 
range of knowledge, also, has been enlarged through acquaint- 
ance with the records of Oriental antiquity. Observation of 
the periodicity of meteoric showers in oversea areas gave rise 
to the science of meteorology. Deflections of the magnetic 
needle on the vast stretches of ocean and the discovery in dis- 
tant regions of the variations in intensity of the earth's magnetic 
force, laid the foundations for the study of terrestrial magne- 
tism. The necessity of sounding the depths of ocean, of noting 
the direction of the winds and the flow of oceanic currents, 
brought forth oceanography. Moreover, in order to measure 
positions on land and sea and to determine the velocity of 
vessels, new instruments of precision have had to be invented. 

Observations of the flora of non-European countries has 
helped to make botany a department of modern knowledge. 
As a result of interest in exotic plants, botanical gardens have 
come into existence. Increasingly accurate classification of 
plant life and character and the growth of specialization in their 
study have attended the discovery of new species and varieties 
in all parts of the globe. 

Much the same processes have been visible in the establish- 
ment of zoology as a science. Accounts furnished by explor- 
ers and travelers about strange creatures inhabiting regions 
outside of Europe and the study of specimens brought home 
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have steadily enlarged the field of inquiry. The revival of 
comparative anatomy has been facilitated by the dissection of 
animals not indigenous to Europe. An increased knowledge 
of differences between the structure of the lower animals and 
that of the human body has been obtained. Then, as oppor- 
tunities have been afforded for a still closer examination of the 
manifold types of animal life scattered throughout the world, 
earlier descriptions and classifications have been replaced by 
more rigorous methods of investigation, based on new sub- 
divisions of the subject and aided by other sciences that have 
profited from the course of expansion overseas. 

Foremost among such sciences are geology and biology. In 
both cases the impulses leading to their foundation have been 
communicated in large measure by discoveries made in non- 
European regions. While geology and its derivative, palaeon- 
tology, have been induced to devote attention to materials 
available more especially in Europe itself, demonstrating 
thereby the remote antiquity of the earth and of many forms 
of vegetable and animal life, and helping to solve some of the 
more important problems of descent, evolution as the funda- 
mental principle in biology owes its adoption, if not altogether 
its inception, to investigations conducted by scientists outside 
of Europe. To its origin and development philosophy, botany, 
zoology and geology have all contributed ; but it was primarily 
the comparative study of animals in America and in islands off 
the continent of Asia which supplied the proofs needed in order 
to insure its general acceptance. Thus the principle of the 
formation of species through natural selection based on a strug- 
gle for existence, the idea of the survival of the fittest, with all 
its alluring possibilities of application to conditions wholly be- 
yond the bounds of natural science, has become an organic part 
of European thought. 

Mineral, vegetable and animal substances discovered else- 
where than in Europe have helped to make the study of chem- 
istry a science. Volumes, also, might be written about what 
Europe owes to oversea regions for the cure of disease, the 
alleviation of suffering and the satisfaction or debasement of 
the physical senses. Drugs, medicaments and narcotics, ob- 
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tained originally in those areas, have been given by chemical 
processes a greater efficacy than they had before. Various 
forms of illness hitherto unknown have been introduced into 
Europe, and medical research has been directed, accordingly, to 
ailments born of conditions abroad. European surgery, fur- 
thermore, has learned many a lesson from the methods of non- 
European practitioners, notably in India. 

Turning now to the domain of imaginative literature as 
affected by the course of expansion, it may be said that poetry, 
drama and romance have all felt the influence of accounts de- 
scriptive of conditions among lands and peoples beyond the 
frontiers of Europe. The composition of some of the most 
famous of modern poems, classics in their respective languages, 
has been inspired directly from these sources. Works less re- 
nowned have striven to set forth the knowledge attained, the 
ideas suggested, the emotions aroused and the imagery conjured 
up by what has been related of the wonders of the unknown or 
little known world at large. Allusions to exotic conditions of 
life and thought abound in writings not primarily devoted to 
such themes. The entire field of European literature classed 
as imaginative is, indeed, replete with evidence of the operation 
of forces emanating from overseas. 

The aspects of the influence of expansion in this regard 
are numerous and varied. They include the actual interest 
awakened in tales of European achievement, in the marvels of 
distant lands and waters and in the beliefs and customs of 
strange folk. Minds fired by the magnitude of the work of 
discovery have sought to depict the vastness of the earth in a 
manner that would present all creation in a new light. Versa- 
tility of experience abroad has accentuated and diversified the 
sense of appreciation for what existed at home and stimulated 
the imagination accordingly. If European verse and drama, 
on their part, offer many an example of the currents of thought 
which have thus been turned into new channels, romance goes 
much farther, in that it appears to be itself a direct consequence 
of the operation of fact and fancy in oversea endeavor. Tales 
of actual adventure, of things strange and curious, of the cred- 
ible and the incredible, associated with the deeds of Europeans 
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abroad, have produced a desire to imitate them in artificial 
form. Scenes, characters and circumstances thus brought to 
the attention of Europe have contributed, more than any other 
factors, it would seem, to the rise of modern prose fiction. 

Both the New World in the West and the New World in the 
East have cast their spell in varying fashion upon the Euro- 
pean mind. Concepts of their potentialities for good or evil 
have stirred the powers of thought. The American Indian and 
other aborigines and their physical environment, also, have be- 
come conspicuous in literature. To a far greater degree, how- 
ever, it has been the Orient that has served to mould the intel- 
lect of Europe. Not only have the works of Oriental writers 
been made known in translation and often directly imitated, 
but what are essentially European compositions in spirit and 
character have drawn extensively upon the East for their theme 
and diction. Certain types of civilization, also, which Europe 
has come to believe characteristic of the Orient, have won a 
fairly permanent place in popular credence. 

More specifically still, the ocean itself and the seafaring spirit 
engendered by it have aroused emotions that are widely re- 
flected in European literature. No single factor in the realm 
of nature, indeed, has appealed so powerfully to the imagina- 
tion as the huge expanse of waters over which mariners from 
the fifteenth century onward have sailed in quest of all that 
stirs human ambition. The nations whose sailors and men-at- 
arms, whose traders and travelers, have gained renown in ex- 
ploits on and over the sea have been glorified in verse and play 
and story. Commercial and political struggles for dominion 
beyond the shores of Europe have furnished many a theme to 
inspired pens. Imperialism has been vaunted and the burden 
of empire equally deplored. The philosophy and religion of 
the Orient have made an ever-deepening impress. Even the 
achievements of exact science in distant lands have been trans- 
formed by fantasy into romance that thrills the imagination. 

Although the art of Europe has been enriched and diversi- 
fied in some degree by elements derived from overseas, the 
evidences of it are far less numerous than those in other fields 
of the intellect. The knowledge of ancient forms of architec- 
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ture, for example, as determined by considerations of climate 
and the materials at hand, has been enlarged by the study of 
buildings in the Orient. This in turn has suggested the prac- 
ticability of applying some of their structural and ornamental 
characteristics to European edifices. Painters, however, have 
not employed exotic themes to anything like the extent that 
their co-workers in thought and expression, the litterateurs, 
have done. Until the later stages of expansion had been 
reached, scant heed was given by them to possible sources of 
inspiration in the handiwork of man and nature outside of 
Europe itself. Even then the amount of appreciation was 
relatively slight. The principal respects in which painting has 
been influenced are those associated with the portraiture of 
types and the depiction of scenes chosen especially in the Near 
East, and of articles of dress and adornment having a much 
wider geographical provenance. The American Indian, one of 
the most picturesque figures possible, has appeared but rarely 
on European canvases. In order to impart local color to stage- 
settings, however, European artists have been sent out to sketch 
the monuments, landscapes and human types in distant lands, 
which might befit the kind of play to be presented. So, too, 
the handiwork of Oriental masters of the brush has been re- 
warded in recent years with much consideration. Interest has 
even been awakened in the crude productions of primitive art. 

It is in the field of decorative design that the activities of 
Europeans overseas have been most effective in their influence 
upon artistic achievement at home. Books and maps have 
been plentifully adorned with pictures representative of things 
abroad. Plate and jewelry have been enriched with designs 
suggested by the knowledge of regions outside of Europe. 
Artistic specimens of Oriental workmanship in particular have 
been useful in developing a refinement of taste, which in turn 
has created a desire both to possess and to reproduce them. 
Stimulating thus a search for the requisite materials that might 
be found in Europe, they have served to establish many a form 
of industrial art. 

During the more recent phases of expansion music also has 
caught the inspiration of exotic themes. European composers 
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have translated into music the results of the work of discovery 
which has revealed the whole world as a treasure-house, no less 
rich in the materials that appeal to the aesthetic sense than in 
those which satisfy human wants in other respects. Again, it 
is the Orient that has imparted the chief influence, and the 
form in which it has been best exemplified is opera. 

As in the various other phases of the general subject already 
examined, so in a political sense the rise to power and prestige 
of the nations of Europe along the Atlantic seaboard and 
in some cases their subsequent decline, may be attributed in 
eminent degree to their expansion beyond the seas. In the 
present connection, however, the term " political " should be 
given its broadest possible connotation. It should be under- 
stood to mean all that has had to do with the development of 
the European states individually and as a body. Its content 
would thus be cumulative, embracing the several phases of the 
process of reaction hitherto surveyed, together with those yet 
to be examined, and which concern more especially the situa- 
tion from time to time of the various nations as political organ- 
isms and their relationship to one another. 

Broadly interpreted, therefore, a study of the political reac- 
tion of expansion on Europe would include not merely its 
bearing upon the forms and functions of government but the 
significance of each of the forces and factors that have been 
discussed for the development of civilization among the states 
of Europe and the attainment of the position they now hold or 
have held. Thus, such a study would note the effects along 
social lines of changes in the standard of comfort and in the 
measure of appreciation of individual worth and common action 
for the public welfare. It would observe the relation of an 
enhancement of occupational energy and productivity to in- 
dustrial conditions. In the domain of commerce, it would re- 
gard the widening of the field of operations and the enlargement 
of opportunities for exchange. From the standpoint of finance, 
it would consider the increase in wealth and the diversification 
of its forms. With reference to intellectual advancement, 
similarly, it would endeavor to estimate the vast amplification 
given to the realm of knowledge, thought, understanding and 
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imagination. All of these elements should be examined in the 
light of what each of them may have contributed in the pro- 
portion of its strength or weakness to the consciousness of 
nationhood and of relationship among the states and peoples of 
Europe. Limitations of space in the present article, however, 
prevent any further consideration of them and require that 
what is hereafter to be said on the subject shall be confined to 
a treatment of political phenomena in the narrower sense of the 
word. 

Because of the operation of the various types of influence 
which have been surveyed, countries once of more or less scant 
importance have been enabled to enter upon the possession of 
huge empires. They have become world powers as none of 
them ever could have before. It is the nations fronting on the 
Atlantic or its immediate backwaters which have profited pri- 
marily from the transit overseas of European ideas and institu- 
tions. This has meant a tremendous shift in the political bal- 
ance from central to western Europe. To the extent, also, that 
the states and peoples which had dominated the continent in 
medieval times have shared in the advantages obtained by their 
neighbors to the westward may be ascribed in appropriate meas- 
ure the fact that they have regained much of what they had 
lost through this course of deflection. 

The origin of most of the international struggles that have 
arisen since the sixteenth century may be attributed in greater 
or less degree to questions concerned with interests on the sea 
and overseas. Unwillingness to permit any nation to dominate 
the common highway of mankind, commercial and colonial 
rivalry, resentment over an inequitable distribution of territorial 
dependencies and of opportunities for access on equal terms to 
world markets, the desire to possess extra-European sources of 
wealth or strength in general — all have lain at the root of these 
struggles. Sentiments or motives of this sort have prevented the 
establishment of an effective system of international supervision 
and control over them, which might make cooperation, rather 
than competition, the principle of belief and practice. The so- 
called "double wars", i. e., wars at once European and extra-Eur- 
opean in their field of action, which have involved the successive 
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elimination of national competitors until one alone should arise 
supreme on the seas and overseas and determine the balance of 
power for the continent, have had as a powerful cause the col- 
lision of interests provoked by expansion. European revolu- 
tions, accordingly, have become world revolutions, and European 
conflicts have had to widen their scope over the earth. The 
expansion of Europe has created world politics with all the 
ensuing consequences for good and evil to Europe itself. Even 
the common opinion entertained by one European people about 
another has often been formed as a result of what has been done 
by either or both of them in activities overseas. 

Enterprise on the oceans and in distant lands has imparted an 
increased and far more general stimulus to all national concerns 
than had ever existed before. It has imbued national con- 
sciousness with tremendous vitality, encouraging it to broaden 
out into a spirit of imperialism which knows no bounds. It has 
created or strengthened antipathies among nations. Maritime 
and colonial ventures, the contact growing ever more intimate 
with non-European lands and peoples, have been of incalculable 
value for political purposes. As ambitions have been success- 
ively fostered by new acquisitions, the greater has become the 
desire for still more power. 

Oversea commerce, in particular, has been of immense utility 
in spreading the reputation and enhancing the prestige of Euro- 
pean nations. It has served to train sailors for the navy and 
supply merchantmen as auxiliary ships of war. The amount of 
experience and the degree of success, material, moral and in- 
tellectual, which followed in the wake of the discovery of 
America and of the route by sea to the Orient, have assured 
growth and vigor to the navies of Europe. The ocean is the 
school in which European navigators have gained their seafar- 
ing knowledge and skill. It has created the modern sailor. In 
the same connection the share of oversea wealth in the process 
must be considered : how it has increased financial resources, 
enhanced the political strength of the nations concerned, made 
it possible to introduce a vast number of material improve- 
ments, supplied the money with which to build up huge arma- 
ments, promoted the interests of ruler's and heightened the 
prestige of peoples. 
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All these phenomena, concentrated in the rise of nationalism 
and in the arousing or strengthening of international animosi- 
ties, as consequences wholly or largely of the expansion of 
Europe overseas, are visible in both the history and the litera- 
ture of the countries affected. Now the question presents 
itself : just what have been some of the more specific factors 
mainly responsible for them? One, clearly, is the success 
attained in discovering distant regions from which untold wealth 
could be secured. Another is the consequent adoption of a 
policy of exclusion which has barred possible competitors from 
opportunities to share in the advantages — a course of action 
which has meant the practice of monopoly in accordance with 
the principles of mercantilism. Of like significance is the de- 
velopment of pride and pretense, of an attitude of superiority, 
of a desire for domination, on the part of countries that might 
possess special privileges of the sort. A growing sense of in- 
jury, not only because of the actual harm done to the other 
Europeans who might seek to break through the monopoly, 
but also because of a conviction that the policy of the nation 
exercising it was inherently unjust, could not fail to be the out- 
come. Closely coupled with it also is the incitement to ambition 
and emulation. What certain nations had secured honestly or 
dishonestly, by persuasion or agreement, by fraud or by force, 
could be acquired by other nations equally competent, equally 
determined or equally unscrupulous. Jealousy, fear, irritation, 
resistance, hostility and war have followed naturally in the train 
of all this. 

On internal affairs of a political character in one European 
country or another oversea interests have frequently exercised 
a large amount of influence. By them in some degree the 
modern national states of Europe have been moulded out of 
the feudal monarchies of medieval times. They have served 
accordingly to furnish the means by which governments could 
employ salaried officials drawn from the commercial and pro- 
fessional classes, instead of having to depend on feudal agents 
or functionaries who held their position by right of birth. 
This circumstance, added to the opportunities provided for the 
raising of military forces obedient to the head of the state, 
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helped to quell the turbulence of clergy and nobility. Activi- 
ties overseas, furthermore, have conduced to the growth of des- 
potism, tended to limit or destroy autonomy in local adminis- 
tration and brought on a diminution of the power of the legis- 
lative branch of government, so far as the share of popular 
representation in it was concerned. In some measure, also, 
they have hindered the completion of national unity. On the 
other hand, forces derived from overseas have been productive 
of consequences just the reverse of these. By strengthening 
the classes in the community most intimately concerned in 
promoting the work of expansion they have served effectually 
to lessen monarchical power, to suggest a wider degree of 
freedom in the conduct of local matters and to render the will 
of the people supreme in legislation. Through their enlarge- 
ment of the scope of national interests, also, they have helped 
to stimulate a desire for cooperation in the advancement of the 
public welfare. 

In more than one case, to be sure, individual countries of 
Europe have not derived material benefits at all commensurate 
with the size of their oversea dominions. On the contrary, 
they have been weakened. The holding of such areas, never- 
theless, has been valuable to them for other reasons. It has 
served, for example, to lend prestige. Whether the particular 
nation has continued to retain possession of its dependencies or 
not, these areas have been and remain centres for the propaga- 
tion of the type of culture represented by the mother country, 
present or erstwhile. Political separation has not meant the 
dissolution of all other ties. Instead, it has served, if anything, 
to strengthen them, and the spiritual empire of the motherland 
thus survives. 

Certain European nations, furthermore, emerging successfully 
from struggles on the sea and overseas, have engrossed them- 
selves so deeply in the thought of commercial gain and have 
become so materialistic in sentiment and pacific in disposition 
as to forget the virtues of self-defense. They have striven in- 
stead to evolve theories of neutrality and universal pacification 
in the face of active, virile and powerful adversaries, regardless 
of the obvious fact that, so long as human nature remains as it 
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is and there are advantages to be won somewhere on an earth 
that has not yet been wholly partitioned among the greater 
states of the world, these advantages will be fought for on one 
pretext or another. To the extent, therefore, that they have 
yielded their ability to contend and to resist, they have sunk 
into the position of mere satellites of their stronger fellows or 
else have assumed the status of a certain kind of political entity 
which has heen pitied, petted, ignored or regulated, according 
to circumstances, and is known to fame as the " small nation". 

Because of their special conditions, some of the European 
countries have been forced to adopt a policy divided between 
two ambitions — aggrandizement on the continent and expansion 
overseas. In the case where the interest in maritime and 
colonial affairs happened to be great, the effect was to encour- 
age attempts at winning a supremacy in Europe which the 
nation concerned was inherently unable or unfitted to uphold. 
On the other hand, where such interest was relatively feeble, 
its very existence constituted a bar to the realization of any 
hopes for an enlargement of territory and an enhancement of 
prestige ; for it introduced elements of distraction and demoral- 
ization at a time when all efforts should have been concentrated 
on a single objective. Small wonder is it, therefore, that the 
country which had been unable either to retain its oversea do- 
minions or to attain supremacy in Europe should have taken an 
altogether pessimistic view about the value of oversea activi- 
ties and clung to it until in a later century it could resume its 
status as one of the great colonial powers. 

In this connection a final example may be cited of the polit- 
ical effects of expansion on an individual nation. Here activi- 
ties on the sea and overseas have made that nation specifically 
the greatest of world states. Indirectly they are responsible 
for the very name by which it is known. To its maritime and 
colonial rivalry with other countries it may be said to owe its 
ambitious and enterprising character. From the same general 
origin have sprung in large measure its inventiveness, its re- 
sourcefulness, its diplomatic skill, its courage, its boldness, its 
perseverance, its dauntlessness, its tenacity — in a word, its 
masterfulness — which have placed the rule of the ocean in its 
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hands, enabled it to reap where others have sown and to ac- 
quire in an ever-increasing ratio dominion over new lands and 
peoples everywhere on earth. All this has served to fix its 
attention on one definite goal in national policy : the mainten- 
ance of absolute supremacy on the sea and overseas, in the 
interest alike of self-defense and national aggrandizement and 
regardless of political conditions on the continent of Europe, 
except in so far as any particular state there might rise to a 
position of dominance sufficient to threaten vitally such 
supremacy. " Splendid isolation ", originally the gift of the 
ocean, has, accordingly, come to mean for this nation, either 
abstention from interference in continental affairs or else the 
keeping of a hand upon the fulcrum of the international 
balance. 

How the loss of colonies has affected both the mother coun- 
tries immediately concerned and Europe at large is another 
interesting phase of the political reaction of expansion. It may 
be viewed from two main angles. Of these the first is the 
effects produced by the transference of the colonies to some 
other power. The second is the consequences that have fol- 
lowed the acquisition by such areas of their independence. 
This concept in turn is divisible into two standpoints, namely, 
that which regards the immediate influence exercised by the 
fact of the loss itself, and that which considers the results at- 
tending the rise of new nations beyond the sea. Wherein the 
calling of a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old has served to accomplish its object is a theme obviously 
of vast import* even if confined wholly to its bearing upon the 
political ideas and systems of Europe and restricted still more 
to the changes wrought by the independence and subsequent 
national growth of the United States alone. Any consideration 
of the possible ways in which this country has reacted upon the 
development of Europe would direct attention, of course, to the 
matter of democratization in principle and practice. It would 
take into account the mental attitude of Europeans as it has 
been variously affected by elements and forces derived or oper- 
ating from the United States. How the achievement of Amer- 
ican independence, furthermore, has tended to liberalize the 
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colonial policies of European nations and the effect it has had 
upon the shifting of their centres of oversea interest, are other 
themes that would repay investigation. 

Among the chief sources of extra-European influence on the 
development and destinies of Europe, which have been especi- 
ally manifest during the later phases of expansion, the Orient, 
national imperialism, the growth of world consciousness, the 
rise of the concept of a common humanity and, in some degree, 
the origins of the Great War, stand foremost. In the case of 
the Orient, the significance of the definite possession acquired 
by European powers of large portions of Asia and all of north- 
ern Africa, the situations that have been created by matters 
relative to the control or disposal of much of the remainder 
and the effects of the rise of Japan, have all to be considered. 
That the questions of the East — Near, Middle and Far — have 
bulked enormously in the affairs of Europe, and that the 
" yellow peril " has produced a certain amount of disquiet, will 
not be gainsaid. A vast amount of discussion, furthermore, 
has been aroused there about the utility and legitimacy of 
national imperialism. The growing closeness of contact with 
other parts of the world seems to have created in the European 
mind a fairly wholesome consciousness, not only of the exist- 
ence of non-European peoples and of their right to existence, 
but of their right, also, to attain a welfare commensurate with 
that of the Europeans themselves. The rise of the concept 
of a common humanity has become visible in a realization by 
Europeans that, however diverse its characteristics, mankind 
everywhere on earth is essentially a unit and should be treated 
accordingly. To what extent, finally, the origins of the Great 
War are traceable to the clash of European interests and am- 
bitions on the sea and overseas, is a question for which an an- 
swer might be sought in a study of many of the factors that 
have been pointed out as potentially responsible for the politi- 
cal reaction of expansion on Europe. 
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